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Introduction 

In the last ten years, many colleges, 
universities, boards, and agencies have 
jumped on the diverse faculty/staff hiring 
bandwagon notonlybyissuingresolutions, 
policies, and mandates but also by invent- 
i ng programs, i ni ti ati ves, and strategi es al I 
i ntended to i ncrease the nu mber of facu I ty 
and staff of color in predominantly White 
institutions. The statistics illustrate the 
results: 80-90% of faculty and staff in most 
colleges and universities are still White. 

In fact, as Turner (2002) points out, 
"efforts to di versi fy the facu I ty conti nue to 
beamongsttheleast successful elements of 
campus commitments to diversity" (p.l4). 
So, why, despite the best intentions, are 
most of these programs and pol ides fai I i ng 
to increase faculty/staff diversity? With 
the "window of opportunity" for diverse 
hiring limited to the next five years or 
so of faculty retirements, many higher 
education administrators and bureaucrats 
are scrambling desperately to find an 
answer, especially since the growing gap 
between a multicultural student body and 
a monocultural faculty/staff has become an 
educational and political problem. 

Unfortunately what is often over- 
looked in the diverse hiring conundrum 
is the crucial role that both search com- 
mittees and institutional culture play in 
the recruitment and retention of diverse 
faculty and staff at predominantly White 
colleges and universities. 

Myths and Assumptions 

There are many myths and assump- 
tions u nderl yi ng the so-cal I ed "promi si ng" 
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practices for diverse faculty/staff hiring 
that, for the most part, are ineffective in 
actual I y changi ng the overal I composi ti on 
of the faculty. One of the most common is 
that if the president, dean, provost, chan- 
cellor, department chair, human resources 
officer, and trustees all openly advocate for 
faculty and staff diversity then it will be 
actualized in the search and hiring pro- 
cess. This myth assumes that those who 
serve on search committees also prioritize 
diverse hiring when in reality many have 
never even discussed, let alone agreed 
upon, the institutional and departmental 
advantages of a diverse faculty and staff. 

To be sure, administrative leadership 
is crucial to a college's success in attract- 
ing, hiring, and keeping faculty and staff 
of color, but if there is any resistance to 
diversity and multi culturalism in the insti- 
tutional culture, such advocacy can spawn 
a backlash that pi ays out behind theclosed 
doors of search committee deliberations. 

Another more insidious myth is that 
diversity intern, exchange, mentor, and 
"grow your own" programs will expand 
the pool of diverse candidates for faculty 
positions, which will, in turn, automatically 
ensure diverse hires for those positions. 
This set of programs reinforces the no- 
tion that the only reason for the dearth of 
diverse hires is that there are no diverse 
candidates in the pool. Again, diverse 
candidate pools do not necessarily result 
in diverse hires because institutional, de- 
partmental, and search committee cultures 
can overtly and covertly undermine the 
goal of faculty/staff diversity. 

F i nal I y, recruitment of diverse facu I ty 
and staff is not retention, so any initia- 
tives to diversify faculty and staff that do 
not address hostile institutional and fac- 
ulty/staff cultures will end up fueling the 
"revolving door"so common for faculty and 
staff of color. As a result, the first step in 


successfully diversifying faculty and staff 
is naming and understanding the nature 
of institutional and individual resistance 
to diverse hiring in predominantly White 
colleges and universities. 

Naming and Understanding 
Resistance 

Admittedly, addressing resistance to 
diversity by institutions and individuals 
is morecomplex and difficult than invent- 
ing short-term fixes, projects, and strate- 
gies, but failing to do so will result in only 
temporary and cosmetic changes in diverse 
hiring statistics and not in real, long-term 
diversification of thefaculty. Since colleges 
and universities are composed of people 
who all carry the baggage of stereotypes 
and biases, such institutions cannot 
become progressive, multicultural educa- 
tional environments without the consent 
and cooperation of these individuals. 

In other words, an institutional cul- 
ture cannot evolve from a bare-minimum 
affirmative action approach todiversity to 
one that values diversity as a competitive 
advantage for institutions and individuals 
without comprehensive diversity educa- 
tion for all the people who make up that 
culture. Although search committees are 
a microcosm of this dynamic, most search 
committees are not given any professional 
development on diverse hiring except for 
the most general guidance on personnel 
issues. This lack of expanded professional 
development on diverse hiring for search 
commi ttees prevents them from exami ni ng 
how their cultural biases can determine 
the search and hiring process. 

Dovidio (1997) characterizes how this 
lapse in analysis, what he terms "aversive 
racism," can impact search committee de- 
liberations: 

For instance, an employer influenced by 
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feelings of aversive racism might subtly re- 
eval uatethe most i mportant qual ificati ons 
for ajob, dependingon the race of different 
applicants. If, say, a White applicant had 
broader experience and a Black applicant 
had more up-to-datetraining,theempl oyer 
would decide that experience was more 
important: if the White applicant had 
more recent training and the Black more 
experience, theemployer would decide that 
experience was less important. Thus, the 
aversive racist would find a way to hire 
theWhite applicant without admitting to 
himself or herself that racial bias played 
a role in the choice. (p.A60) 

The mistaken belief that members of 
search committees, by virtue of their 
academic degrees, achievements, and 
reputations, do not taint the search and 
hiring process with this kind of bias is a 
major reason why there has not been much 
progress on diverse faculty/staff hiring in 
predominantly White institutions. 

The Role 

of Intercultural Sensitivity 

In considering what kind of profes- 
sional development program will build the 
intercultural awareness, knowledge, and 
competen ce of predomi nantly White search 
committees, it is imperative to determine 
the levels of intercultural sensitivity of 
faculty and staff serving on search com- 
mittees. In applying Bennett's Develop- 
mental Model of Intercultural Sensitivity 
(1993) to White educators, one can better 
understand the nature of resistance to 
diverse hi ring. I n Bennett's schema, there 
are three levels of intercultural sensitiv- 
ity-defense, minimization, and accep- 
tance— that are particularly instructive 
for identifying which programs are more 
likely to advance the goal of faculty/staff 
diversity and which approaches are more 
likely to exacerbate resistance. 

Si nee peopi e who are "i n defense" con- 
strue cultural differences as a threat or an 
attack, "defensive" educators would equate 
incompetence, affirmative action, and spe- 
cial privileges with diverse candidates and 
openly deny them equal opportunity. Since 
"minimizers" prefer to emphasize ethno- 
centric similarities instead of differences, 
educators "in minimization" would only 
consider diverse candidates who are like 
themsel ves and who “fit" i n the domi nant 
culture of their department or college. 

Turner (2002) quotes an academic ad- 
ministrator descri bi ng a search committee 
"in minimization": 

An example of dysconscious racism in- 
cludes the predisposition of search com- 


mittees to look for and favor candidates 
who are like themselves, not necessarily 
racially or ethnically, but in terms of edu- 
cational background, social skills, values, 
and behaviors, and to reject candidates 
whose education, experiences, or research 
interests deviate from the traditional 
academic mold. One might say that search 
committees, without intending to, look for 
Afro-Saxons or Hispanic-Saxons. (p.20) 

Becausea majority of Whiteeducators 
are "minimizers," the "fit" requirement 
has become a major, covert barrier to di- 
verse hiring. Since people "in acceptance" 
recognize, appreciate, and value cultural 
differences, "accepting"educators would be 
strong advocates of the importance of di- 
verse hi ri ng but general I y feel i 1 1 -equi pped 
(even paralyzed) from advocating neces- 
sary changes in hiring practices, systems, 
policies, and procedures. 

Consider, then, the dynamics of an 
eight-person search committee at a pre- 
dominantly White college or university, 
two of whom are in defense, four of whom 
are minimizers, and two of whom are in 
acceptance. How likely will an African- 
American or Latino candidate be consid- 
ered, interviewed, and recommended by 
this kind of search committee, even with 
an affirmative action officer involved? 

The Role of Cultural 
and Racial Identity 

Another essential strand in thefunc- 
ti oni ng, del i berati ons, and deci si on-maki ng 
of a predominantly White search com- 
mittee is ethnic, racial, cultural identity. 
Two models of racial/cultural identity are 
particularly relevant to understanding 
the friction that can occur between, say, 
an African-American candidate for a fac- 
ulty position and a predominantly White 
search committee, department, and college 
or university. According to Cross' "Stages 
of Nigrescence" (1991), there are four 
stages of Black-identification for African 
Americans: pre-encounter, encounter, im- 
mersion/emersion, and internalization. 

In pre-encounter, the African Ameri- 
can is an assimilated individual for whom 
race is a fairly unimportant aspect of 
his/her identity; in encounter, theAfrican 
American, because of an experience of dis- 
crimination or hostility, makes race more 
salient to his/her identity; in immersion/ 
emersion, theAfrican American becomes 
totally immersed in his/her racial group in 
order to prove how central Black identity 
is to self-definition; in internalization, the 
African American not only internalizes 
a Black identity but also affirms other 


aspects of his/her identity (i.e., gender, 
nationality, etc). 

Compare Cross' model with Helm's 
"Stages of Racial Consciousness Among 
Whites" (1985); in the contact stage. 
Whites may be aware of other cultures 
but see themselves as individuals, not 
cultural beings; in the disintegration 
stage. Whites experience dissonance at 
realizing that they are members of a 
racist, dominant culture and may avoid 
other cultural groups because they feel 
guilty and personally responsible; in the 
reintegration stage. Whites feel "under 
siege," become defensive about their own 
culture, and refuse to empathize with 
other cultural groups; in the pseudo-in- 
dependence stage. Whites begin to ac- 
cept differences on a cognitive level and 
seek greater knowledge of other cultural 
groups; in autonomy. Whites actively seek 
out cross-cultural interactions and begin 
to re-evaluate their own culture. 

Consider, then, what kind of conflict 
can occur when an African-American 
candidate who is very Black-identified 
(in immersion) interviews with a search 
committee of White educators who are 
either in the disintegration or reintegra- 
tion stages of racial consciousness. If this 
candidate ends up being hired, which is 
highly unlikely, he or she will eventually 
leave because of the constant, subtle ten- 
sions between cultural identities. 

If a diverse candidate is selected by 
this kind of search committee, it will be 
more I i kel y that he/she wi 1 1 be an assi mi - 
lated minority, which again rei nforces the 
requirement for minorities to fit into the 
dominant Whitecultureand consequently 
eliminates many other diverse candidates 
from consideration. 

Goals of Professional 
Development 

Given the contexts of intercultural 
sensitivity and cultural identity, then, 
thereshould be several key goals of profes- 
sional development on diverse hiring for 
predominantly White faculty and staff; 

(1) to assist them in moving out of 
the defense and minimization stages 
of intercultural sensitivity and into 
acceptance and adaptation; 

(2) tosupport them in developing into 
pseudo-independent and autonomous 
stages of racial consciousness; 

(3) to increase their intercultural 
awareness and understanding; 
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(4) to build their knowledge and skills 
in intercultural competence; and 

(5) to enable them to identify and 
address their cultural biases in the 
search and hiring process. 

To be sure, professional development 
that is effective in achieving these goals 
will result in an increase in the recruit- 
ment, hiring, and retention of diverse 
faculty and staff. The challenge, however, 
is to employ strategies and approaches 
that nurture and support an overall trans- 
formation in attitudes and behaviors and 
do not provoke widespread defensiveness, 
backlash, and regression. 

For example, orders, mandates, and 
special programs alone generally will not 
work to motivate White faculty and staff to 
change attitudes and behaviors on diverse 
hi ri ng; i n fact, these strategi es often i ncrease 
resistance, particularly the underground 
variety. Prqudice reduction and other kinds 
of consciousness-raising workshops that 
stimulateWhiteguilt areal so more likely to 
send mi ni mizi ng educatas back i ntodefense 
and reinforce the notion that the 'White" 
academy is "under siege" by diverse faculty 
and staff who are lowering standards and 
dismantling traditions. 

Although it may be tempting and 
satisfying to use more direct and confron- 
tational methods in order to accelerate 
change on diverse hiring, the results may 
be counterproductive, even affecting insti- 
tutional culture for years afterwards. Con- 
sequently, the key to effective professi onal 
development for predominantly White 
search committees is a non-threatening, 
cogniti ve-affecti ve approach that combi nes 
support, challenge, collaboration, theory, 
empathy, and practical application. 

The DiversityWorl^ Inc. Model 

DiversityWorks, I nc. is a Champaign, 
Iliinois-based coalition of educators pro- 
vidi ng comprehensive diversity education 
for educators in K-12 schools, community 
colleges, and universities. Our main mis- 
sion is to assist faculty, administrators, 
and staff i n expandi ng thei r knowl edge of 
multicultural education and intercultural 
competence in order to create inclusive 
educational communities for both students 
and employees. (See our web-site at www. 
diversityworksinc.net for further details.) 

I n the past ten years, as we worked 
with thousands of faculty, administra- 
tors, staff, and students from institutions 
around the country, we were asked repeat- 
edly for a workshop on diverse hiring by 


educators bewi I dered by the over whel mi ng 
I ack of progress i n di versi fyi ng facu I ty and 
staff at their colleges and universities. 
As we watched the video. Shattering the 
Silences: The Case for Minority Facuity 
(1997), we realized that most predomi- 
nantly White institutions had rarely seen 
themselves through the eyes and perspec- 
tives of faculty and staff rf color. 

As a result, we created a new one-day 
wor kshop, N a/i/ Paradi gms for Di versi fying 
Facuity and Staff in Fiigher Education: 
Uncovering Cuiturai Biases in theSearch 
and Fiiring Process, in order to increase 
understanding among White faculty, 
administrators, and staff of the common 
challenges, struggles, and experiences of 
faculty and staff of color in predominantly 
White colleges and universities. 

Herearetheprimary objectives of the 
workshop: 

(1) To describe the rationale for and 
the benefits of a diverse faculty and 
staff for students, the institution, and 
the community. 

(2) To analyze how the culture of an 
institution and/or department could be 
creating an unwelcoming and exclu- 
sionary climate for culturally diverse 
and minority faculty and staff. 

(3) To identify cultural biases in a 
college's search and hiring process 
that might be discouraging and/or 
excluding culturaliy diverse and mi- 
nority candidates. 

(4) To examine institutional, depart- 
mental, and individual obstacles to 
hiring and keeping a diverse faculty 
and staff. 

(5) To create new paradigms, strate- 
gies, resources, and practices for 
recruiting, hiring, and retaining a 
diverse faculty and staff. 

Through a series of directed and fa- 
cilitated activities and small-group discus- 
sions over the course of a day, we address 
each objective so that by the end of the 
workshop faculty and staff participants 
are making their own suggestions for 
i denti fyi ng bi as throughout the search and 
hiring process, for inventing new ways for 
their institutions to recruit, hire, and keep 
diverse faculty and staff, and for making 
their cultures moreinclusiveand accepting 
of diverse employees. 

The starting poi nt for any discussion of 
diverse hiring is a simple one that is often 
assumed or overlooked: why is a diverse 
faculty or staff relevant to your college. 


your students, your mission, your strategic 
plan, your community? Most faculty and 
staff at predominantlyWhite colleges and 
universities have never grappled with this 
question so there is no consensus on why 
diverse hiring should be a departmental 
or institutional goal. A related question 
is, which groups are included in the de- 
scription "culturaliy diverseand minority" 
faculty and staff? 

The overall goal of these two questions 
is to encourage White faculty and staff to 
di scover how and why di verse hi ri ng i s not 
only in the best interests of their college 
or university but also in their self-interest 
as educators, teachers, researchers, and 
professi onal s. As parti ci pants i n the work- 
shop begin to articulate reasons for diverse 
hiring, the collaborative, problem-solving 
tone of the discussion begins to disarm 
the kind of defensiveness often triggered 
in Whites who feel they are being coerced 
to hire minorities. 

In addition, by showing excerpts of 
video interviews we have conducted with 
faculty of color from both universities and 
community colleges, we not only model 
ready iistening to the voi ces of di verse fac- 
ulty but also encourage empathy for their 
particular concerns, anxieties, frustrations, 
and hopes. Becausethis cognitive-affective 
approach, woven throughout the workshop, 
is instrumental in moving minimizers 
into acceptance and adaptation, there is 
a greater wi 1 1 i ngness for a majority of the 
workshop participants (and not just the 
"choir") to recommend specific changes 
that can be implemented immediately to 
increase diverse hiring at their col lege or 
university. 

Four Parodies 

To provide search committees with a 
hoi i sti c and comprehensive u nder standi ng 
of what is involved in recruiting, hiring, 
and retaining diverse faculty and staff, we 
offer four paradigms for "re-conceptual- 
izing and actualizing"diverse hiring. The 
first paradigm is the "Five Dimensions of 
Faculty/Staff Diversity," which includes 
education/scholarship, community con- 
nections, climate/culture, and representa- 
tion/voice. 

In considering these dimensions, a 
predominantly Whitecol lege or university 
can determine which factors are crucial in 
the decision-making process of a diverse 
candidate to apply, to accept, and to stay. 
For example, in the area of education and 
scholarship, these questions are perti- 
nent: 
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♦ Are the research, scholarship, and 
teaching interests of the minority 
faculty member considered important, 
relevant, and valuable by his^er col- 
leagues? 

♦ Is expertise in African American 
studies. Latino studies, etc. seen as 
the "main stuff" or as marginal to the 
discipline? 

I n the area of community connections, 
diverse faculty and staff might ask: 

♦ I s this a community where I would 
feel included and connected? 

♦ Arethereothers living herefrom my 
cultural group; do identity networks 
exist to support my life outside the 
col lege or university? 

♦ Does the institution address con- 
cerns and issues relevant to my cul- 
tural community? 

And, inthearea of institutional trans- 
formation, these issues would be central: 

♦ What role do minority faculty and 
staff pi ay i n governance, strategi c pi an- 
ning, faculty/staff organizations, etc? 
Are they treated as central or token? 

♦ Istheinstitution'srhetoricon diver- 
sity actualized in systems, structures, 
and policies? 

♦ Is the institution open tothekind of 
vision and changethat diverse faculty 
and staff offer? 

The "Five Dimensions" make it pos- 
sible for Whi te facul ty and staff to i ncrease 
their sensitivitytotheissues and concerns 
of a minority in a predominantly White 
educational culture. 

The second paradigm comes from 
H ar vey's theory on the stages of i mpact for 
African-American faculty (1994) in which 
an institution's success in attracting, hir- 
ing, and keeping diversefaculty and staff is 
directly related to how the institution has 
al ready been "i mpact ed " by di verse facu I ty 
and staff. According to Harvey, the more 
power diverse faculty and staff have in a 
col lege or university, the greater likelihood 
that others will apply, accept, and stay. 

We emphasize the "flip side" or "dou- 
ble-edge" that each stage of impact can 
have on an institutional culture in order 
to show how subtle, varied, and pervasive 
resistance can be. Patai (1991) illustrates 
one, the "stigma of surplus visiblity,"that 
prevents predominantly White institutions 
from increasing diverse faculty and staff 


from 10% to 40%: "Surplus visibility as- 
sures that, in the treatment of minorities 
and minority views, when one 'of them' is 
visible at all all 'of them' are seen to be 
taking over" (p.A52). 

In order for participants to assess 
their institutional culture, we combine 
this second paradigm with thethird, "Four 
Frameworks on Diversity in Educational 
Organizations," derived from Hill's analy- 
sis of "M u I ti -Cultural ism: The Crucial 
Philosophical and Organizational Issues" 
(1991). By examining how educational 
cultures regard and arrange differences of 
any sort (employee categories, disciplines, 
pedagogy, world views, etc), workshop 
participants can describe the difficulties 
and complications when someone with a 
pluralistic point of view becomes a part 
of an organization that either emphasizes 
similarities (universalism) or categorizes 
differences (hierarchism). 

As Hill sees it, "Higher education, 
judged by the standards of democratic 
pluralism, does not take seriously even 
thediversity within its wall, much less the 
diversity outside its wal Is" (p.43). Because 
both of these paradigms cause participants 
to reflect on their own experiences and 
treatment in col leges and universities, they 
become more open to connecting intoler- 
ance for racial and cultural diversity to 
intolerance to other differences. 

Once again, professional development 
on diverse hiring that demonstrates cul- 
tural diversity is "about us too" and not 
just "about them" is more likely to move 
minimizers into acceptance and adapta- 
tion, which will, in turn, make educational 
culture more inclusive. 

Thefinal paradigm is"l ndividualism/ 
Col I ecti vi sm-Rel ati onal Dynami cs," whi ch 
explores how both verbal and non-verbal 
communication style differences can 
result in mi scommuni cation, misunder- 
standing, and intercultural conflict. For 
example, in determining which candidate 
for a position might be the "best fit," 
search committees will often make judg- 
ments based on their own communication 
styl e preferences. 

Consider this real instance of com- 
munication style discrimination: a White 
male and an African-American male were 
both equally qualified for a position, but 
i n the i ntervi ew, the White male answered 
in a very linear style while the African- 
American male answered in a more circu- 
lar fashion; the predominantly White and 
(linear-style) search committee insisted 
that the White maleshould be offered the 
position without really even understand- 


ing how their own communication style 
biases influenced their decision. 

In addition, because communication 
conflicts across cultural differences can 
regularly impact the daily institutional 
lives of diverse faculty and staff, they 
often precipitate the kind of intercultural 
conflict that drives diversefaculty and staff 
out of predominantly White institutions. 

This section of the workshop im- 
mediately inspires participants to list all 
the intercultural communication conflicts 
they have witnessed in their own depart- 
ments and areas. And, through using the 
metaphor of an intimate relationship or 
marriage, we address the power differ- 
ences that arise when one group insists 
that the other group's style is problematic 
and should change. 

Intercultural communication com- 
petence, then, becomes just as much of a 
necessity in a workplace inclusive of dif- 
ferences as effect! ve communi cati on ski 1 1 s 
arein a harmonious personal relationship. 
F i nai ly, we demonstrate how i ntercu I tural 
competence for search committee members 
is a major resource for identifying how 
cultural biases may be shapi ng the search 
and hiring process. 

New Strategesy Resourcesy 
and Practices 

In the final part of the workshop, 
participants break into small groups to 
generate recommendations for change on 
di verse h i r i ng i n t hei r col I eges or u n i versi - 
ties. One group uses the handout, "Eight 
WaysThatThe Search and Hiring Process 
Can I nhibit Diversity," to analyze how to 
i mprove the process i n order to i ncrease 
diverse hiring. Another group confers 
over the handout, "Common Complaints 
of Culturally Diverse and Minority Fac- 
ulty/Staff," to determine which areas of 
institutional culture, systems, and policies 
might be causing difficulty for diversefac- 
ulty and staff. The final group huddles over 
the handout, "Creating New Paradigms, 
Resources, and Strategies," to envision 
innovative methods for recruiting, hiring, 
and keeping minority faculty and staff. 

What is always striking about this 
final section of the workshop is the enthu- 
siasm in the participants' discussions and 
recommendations, especially considering 
that many began the workshop thinking 
therewas no problem with diverse hiring. 

I n order for these recommendations to be 
converted into action, however, follow-up 
work must be done with human resources 
officers, department chairs, faculty/admin- 
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i strati ve counci Is, etc, or else the workshop 
will be regarded cynically as one more 
diversity program that changes nothing. 

Obviously, this one workshop alone 
is not going to magically diversify faculty 
and staff, and not everyone whois involved, 
particularly those in defense, will shift into 
acceptance and adaptation. But, for the 
majority of White faculty and staff who 
are in minimization, this workshop will 
provi de a non-threateni ng model of i nqui ry 
for anal yzi ng the confl i cts and frustrati ons 
of minority faculty and staff in predomi- 
nantly White institutions, for recognizing 
cultural bias that may be screening out 
diverse candidates, and for provoking new 
ways of seeing and understanding diverse 
faculty/staff hiring. 

Cotx:iusion 

If predominantly White colleges 
and universities are serious about their 
commitment to faculty/staff diversity, if 
they want to move from empty rhetoric 
to real action and progress that changes 
statistics and transforms institutional 
culture, they must make a concerted effort 
to educate everyone who serves on their 
search committees. Although search com- 
mittees are one part of the diverse hiring 
picture, diversification of faculty and staff 
at U.S. colleges and universities can not 
occur without their eyes being opened to 
the various biases, assumptions, and ste- 
reotypes that influence their perceptions, 
judgments, and decisions. 


AsT urner contends, "a solid foundation 
for campus faculty diversity can be laid by 
search committee processes— processes 
which not only reflect the larger institu- 
tional commitment to diversity but which 
also serve as occasions for serious campus 
reflecti on on the barri ers to recruitment and 
retention offaculty of color" (p. 28 ). 

More importantly, inclusive educa- 
tional cultures that retain diverse students 
and employees can not be created without 
knowledge and skills in intercultural 
competence. Given the rapidly changing 
demographics affecting colleges and uni- 
versities, it is imperative that predomi- 
nantly White institutions recognize now 
the serious repercussions of a monocul- 
tural faculty/staff serving a multicultural 
student body and support their employees 
in moving from minimization of cultural 
differences to acceptance and adaptation 
so that predominantly White search com- 
mittees selecting diverse candidates will 
no longer be an oxymoron. 
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